THE THIRD  REPUBLIC

collective hysteria was such that everyone thought Boulanger master of
France. Everyone, that is, except Boulanger; he, himself, had no faith in
this wild escapade. By temporizing he gave the republicans time to pull
themselves together; already Clemenceau, who had done so much to
make him, was disgusted with him. "Wben the General appeared in the
Chamber, Charles Floquet, the Premier, hurled at him his famous, if
laughable, remark: 'At your age, Sir, Napoleon was dead!' This queer
reproach upset Boulanger. In consequence of another scolding from
Floquet, who taunted him with having slipped 'from sacristies to the
balls of government*, he fought a duel with the head of the cabinet. The
ministry ordered the dissolution of the League of Patriots and made ad-
justments in the procedure of the High Court, the function of which was
to try crimes against the safety of the State. These steps alarmed Bou-
langer; he thought he was to be arrested and feared separation from his
mistress, Marguerite de Bonnemains, whom he loved more than anything
else, more even than power. On May ist, 1889, the General took die train
for Brussels; he was fleeing like *some clerk short in his accounts'. The
bubble burst; Boulangism was finished; vainly did his adherents follow
him to London, Jersey and Brussels, begging him to return; his only
concern was his tubercular and emotional Marguerite de Bonnemains.
When she died in 1891, the General committed suicide on her grave.
Said Clemenceau: 'He died as he lived, a young second lieutenant', and
the journalist Severine remarked: 'He began like Caesar, continued like
Cataline, and ended like Romeo.' In 1889 the Government, having
learned its lesson from the Boulanger business, had done away with those
multiple candidatures which left the door open to a plebiscite by bits and
pieces and had substituted balloting by districts for simultaneous ballot-
ing for a number of names. The regime was saved. Congratulations were
in order, for heaven alone knows where the foolish Boulanger adventure
might have dragged France.

It was becoming an established custom to inaugurate a World Fair in
Paris every eleven years; that of 1889 was remarkable in more ways than
one. It coincided with the hundredth anniversary of the French Revolu-
tion; it displayed the principles of that Revolution as accepted by the
entire world; it made it possible for thousands of foreign visitors to see
with their own eyes how firmly established was the Republic, despite
the recent jolts it had suffered; and it afforded them a lofty notion of
France's genius. The astonishing Eiffel Tower was the accomplishment
of a great engineer whose labours had transformed the building of bridges
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